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TALES OF THE PROVINCE-HOUSE. 





” 
BY N. HAWTHORNE, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “‘ TWICE-TOLD TALES. 


NO. ONE...HOWE’S MASQUERADE. 


Ar one of the entertainments given at the Province-House, 
during the latter part of the seige of Boston, there passed a 
scene which has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 
The officers of the British army, and the loyal gentry of the 
province, most of whom were collected within the beleaguer- 
ed town, had been invited to a masked ball ; for it was the 
policy of Sir William Howe to hide the distress and danger 
of the period, and the desperate aspect of the seige, under 
an ostentation of festivity. The spectacle of this evening, 
if the oldest members of the provincial court-circle might be 
believed, was the most gay and gorgeous affair that had 
occurred in the annals of the government. The brilliantly 
lighted apartments were thronged with figures that seemed 
to have stepped from the dark canvass of historic portraits, 
or to have flitted forth from the magic pages of romance, or 
at least to have flown hither from one of the London theatres, 
without a change of garments. Steeled knights of the con- 
quests, bearded statesmen of Queen Elizabeth, and high- 
ruffed ladies of her court, were mingled with characters of 
comedy, such as a parti-colored Merry Andrew, gingling 
his cap and bells; a swag-paunched Fallstaff, almost as 
provocative of laughter as his prototype, and a Don Quixote, 
with a bean-pole for a lance, and a pot-lid for a shield. 

But the broadest merriment was excited by a group of 
figures ridiculously dressed in old regimentals, which seemed 
to have been purchased at a military rag-fair, or pilfered 
from some receptacle of the cast-off clothes of both the 
French and British armies. Portions of their attire had 
probably been worn at the seige of Louisburg, and the coats 
of most recent cut might have been rent and cut and tattered 
by sword, ball, or bayonet, as long ago as Wolfe’s victory. 
One of these worthies—a tall, lank figure, brandishing a 
rusty sword of immense longitude — purported to be no less 
a personage than General George Washington; and the 
other principal officers of the American army, such as 
Gates, Lee, Putnam, Schuyler, Ward and Heath, were rep- 
resented by similar scarecrows. An interview, in the mock- 
heroic style, between the rebel warriors and the British com- 
mander-in-chief, was received with immense applause, which 
came loudest of all from the loyalists of the colony. There 
was one of the guests, however, who stood apart, eyeing 
these antics sternly and scornfully, at once with a frown and 
a bitter smile. 

It was an old man, formerly of high station and great 
repute in the province, and who had been a very famous 
soldier in his day. Some surprise had been expressed, that 
a person of Colonel Joliffe’s known whig principles, though 
now too old to take an active part in the contest, should have 
remained in Boston during the seige, and especially that he 
should consent to show himself in the mansion of Sir Wil- 
liam Howe. But thither he had come, with a fair grand- 
daughter under his arm ; and there, amid all the mirth and 
buffoonery, stood this stern old figure, the best sustained char- 
acter in the masquerade, because so well representing the 
antique spirit uf his native land. The other guests affirmed 
that Colonel Joliffe’s black puritanical scow] threw a shadow 
round about him; although, in spite of his sombre influence, 
their gaiety continued to blaze higher, like—(an ominous 
comparison) —the flickering brilliancy of a lamp which has 
but a little while to burn. Eleven strokes, full half an hour 
ago, had pealed from the clock of the Old South, when a 
rumor was circulated among the company, that some new 
spectacle or pageant was about to be exhibited, which should 
put a fitting close to the splendid festivities of the night. 

“What new jest has your Excellency in hand?” asked 
the Reverend Mather Byles, whose Presbyterian scruples 
had not kept him from the entertainment. “Trust me, sir, 
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Ihave already laughed more than beseems my cloth, at 
your Homeric confabulation with yonder ragamuffin Gener- 
al of the rebels. One other such fit of merriment, and I 
must throw off my clerical wig and band.” 

“ Not so, good Doctor Byles,” answered Sir William Howe; 
‘if mirth were a crime, you had never gained your doctorate 
in divinity. As to this new foolery, I know no more about 
it than yourself; perhaps not so much. Honestly now, Doc- 
tor, have you not stirred up the sober brains of some of your 
countrymen to enact a scene in our masquerade ? ”’ 

“ Perhaps,” slily remarked the grand-daughter of Colonel 
Joliffe, whose high spirit had been stung by many taunts 
against New England, — “ perhaps we are to have a masque 
of allegorical figures. Victory, with trophies from Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill. Plenty, with her overflowing horn, to 
typify the present abundance in this good town —and Glory, 
with a wreath for his Excellency’s brow.” 

Sir William Howe smiled at words which he would have 
answered with one of his darkest frowns, had they been ut- 
tered by lips that wore a beard. He was spared the neces- 
sity of a retort, by a singular interruption. A sound of mu- 
sic was heard without the house, as if proceeding from a full 
band of military instruments stationed in the street, playing 
not such a festal strain as was suited to the occasion, but a 
slow, funeral march. The drums appeared to be mufiied, 
and the trumpets poured forth a wailing breath, which at 
once hushed the merriment of the auditors, filling all with 
wonder, and some with apprehension. The idea occurred 
to many, that either the funeral procession of some great 
personage had halted in front of the Province-House, or that 
a corpse, in a velvet-covered and gorgeously decorated coffin, 
was about to be borne from the portal. After listening a 
moment, Sir William Howe called in astern voice to the 
leader of the musicians, who had hitherto enlivened the en- 
tertainment with gay and lightsome melodies. The man 
was drum-major to one of the British regiments. 

“Dighton,” demanded the General, “what means this 
foolery? Bid your band silence that dead march—or, by 
my word, they shall have sufficient cause for their lugubri- 
ous strains! Silence it, sirrah! ” 

‘Please your honor,” answered the drum-major, whose 


rubicund visage had Jost all its color, “the fault is none of 


mine. I and my band are all here together ; and I question 
whether there be a man of us that could play that march 
without book. I never heard it but once before, and that 
was at the funeral of his late Majesty, King George the 
Second.” 

“ Well, well!”* said Sir William Howe — recovering his 
composure —“‘it is the prelude to some masquerading 
antic. Let it pass.” 

A figure now presented itself, but among the many fan- 
tastic masks that were dispersed through the apartments, 
none could tell precisely from whence it came. It was a 
man in an old fashioned dress of black serge, and having 
the aspect of a steward, or principal domestic in the house- 
hold of a nobleman, or great English landholder. This 
figure advanced to the outer door of the mansion, and throw. 
ing both its leaves wide open, withdrew a little to one side 
and looked back towards the grand staircase, as if expecting 
some person to descend. At the same time, the music in 
the street sounded a loud and doleful summons. The eyes 
of Sir William Howe and his guests being directed to the 
staircase, there appeared, on the uppermost landing place 
that was discernible from the bottom, several personages de- 
scending towards the door. 
stern visage, wearing a steeple crowned hat and a scull-cap 
beneath it, a dark cloak, and huge wrinkled boots that came 
half way up his legs. Under his arm was a rolled-up ban- 
ner, which seemed to be the banner of England, but strange- 
ly rent and torn; he had a sword in his right hand and 
grasped a Bible in his left. The next figure was of milder 
aspect, yet full of dignity, wearing a broad ruff, over which 








The foremost was a man of 





Numser 23. 




























idescended a beard, a gown of wrought velvet, and a doublet 


and hose of black satin. He carried a roli of manuscript in 
his hand. Close behind these two, came a young man 
of very striking countenance and demeanor, with deep 
thought and contemplation on his brow, and perhaps a flash 
of enthusiasm in his eye. His garb, like that of his prede- 
cessors, was of an antique fashion, and there was a stain of 
blood upon his ruff. In the same group with these, were 
three or four others, all men of dignity and evident com. 
mand, and bearing themselves like personages who were ac- 
customed to the gaze of the multitude. It was the idea of the 
beholders, that these figures went to join the mysterious fu- 
neral that had halted in front of the Province-House ; yet 
that supposition seemed to be contradicted by the air of tri- 
umph with which they waved their hands, as they crossed 
the threshold and vanished through the portal. 

“In the devil’s name, what is this?” muttered Sir Wil- 
liam Howe toa gentleman beside him; “a procession of 
the regicide judges of King Charles, the martyr?” 

“‘These,’’ said Colonel Joliffe, breaking silence almost for 
the first time that evening —‘“‘these, if I interpret them 
aright, are the Puritan governors—the rulers of the old, 
original democracy of Massachusetts. Endicott, with the 
banner from which he had’ torn the symbol of subjection, 
and Winthrop, and Sir Henry Vane, and Dudley, Haynes, 
Bellingham, and Leverett.” 

“Why had that young man a stain of blood upon his 
ruff?’’ asked Miss Joliffe. 

“ Because, in after years,” answered her grandfather, “he 
laid down the wisest head in England upon the block, for 
the principles of liberty.” 

“Will not your Excellency order out the guard?” whis- 
pered Lord Percy, who, with other British officers, had now 
assembled round the General. “There may be a plot under 
this mummery.” 

“Tush! we have nothing to fear,” carelessly replied Sir 
William Howe. “There can be no worse treason in the 
matter than a jest, and that somewhat of the dullest. Even 
were it a sharp and bitter one, our best policy would be to 
laugh it off. See—here come more of these gentry.” 

Another group of characters had now partly descended 
the staircase. The first was a venerable and white-headed 
patriarch, who cautiously felt his way downward with a 
staff. Treading hastily behind him, and stretching forth his 
gauntleted hand, as if to grasp the old man’s shoulder, came 
a tall, soldier-like figure, equipped with a plumed cap of 
steel, a bright breast-plate, and a long sword which rattled 
against the stairs. Next was seen a stout man, dressed in 
rich and courtly attire, but not of courtly demeanor ; his 
gait had the swinging motion of a seaman’s walk; and 
chancing to stumble on the staircase, he suddenly grew 
wrathful and was heard to mutter an oath. He was follow- 
ed by a noble-looking personage in a curled wig, such as 
are represented in the portraits of Queen Anne’s time and 
earlier; and the breast of the coat was decorated with an 
embroidered star. While advancing to the door, he bowed 
to the right hand and to the left, in a very gracious and in- 
sinuating style; but as he crossed the threshold, unlike the 
early Puritan governors, he seemed to wring his hands with 
sorrow. 

“ Prithee, play the part of a chorus, good Doctor Byles,” 
said Sir William Howe. ‘ What worthies are these ?” 

“If it please your Excellency, they lived somewhat before 
my day,” answered the doctor; “but doubtless our friend, 
the Colonel, has been hand and glove with them.” 

“Their living faces I never looked upon,” said Colonel 
Joliffe, gravely ; “although I have spoken face to face with 
many rolers of this land, and shall greet yet another with 
an old man’s blessing, ereI die. But we talk of these fig- 
ures. I take the venerable patriarch to be Bradstreet, the 
last of the Puritans, who was governor at ninety, or there- 
abouts. The next is Sir Edmund Andros, a tyrant, as any 
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New England school-boy will tell you; and therefore the 


“The shape of Gage, as true as in a looking-glass,” ex- 


“people cast him down from his high seat into a dungeon.'|claimed Lord Percy, turning pale. 


Then comes Sir William Phipps, shepherd, cooper, eea-cap-| 
tain, and governor—may many of his countrymen rise as 
high, from as low an origin! Lastly, you saw the gracious 
Earl of Ballamont, who ruled us under King William.” 
“But what is the meaning of it all?” asked Lord 


Percy. 





“Now, were I a rebel,” said Miss Joliffe, half aloud, “1'\the immovable visage of her grandfather. ‘I have long 
might fancy that the ghosts of these ancient governors had ||enough delayed to pay the ceremonies of a host to these de- 


been summoned to fain the funeral procession of royal au- 
thority in New England.” Several other gentlemen were 
now seen at the turn of ihe staircase. The one in advance 
had a thoughtful, anxious. and somewhat crafty expression | 
of face ; and in spite of his loftiness of manner, which was 
evidently the result both of an ambitious spirit and of long 
continuance in high stations, he seemed not incapable of 
cringing to a greater than himself. A few steps behind 
came an officer in a scarlet and embroidered uniform, cut in 
a fashion old enough to have been worn by the Duke of 
Marlborongh. His nose had a rubicund tinge, which, to- 
gether with the twinkle of his eye, might have marked him 
as alover of the wine-cup and good fellowship; notwith- 
standing which tokens, he appeared ill at ease, and often 
glanced around him, as if apprehensive of some secret mis- 
chief. Next came a portly gentleman, wearing a coat of 
shaggy cloth, lined with silken velvet ; he had sense, shrewd- 
ness, and humor in his face, and a folio volume under his 
arm ; but his aspect was that of a man vexed and torment- 





ed beyond all patience, and harrassed almost to death. He} 


went hastily down, and was followed by a dignified person. 
dressed in a purple velvet suit, with very rich embroidery ; 


his demeanor would have possessed much stateliness; only |) 


that a grievous fit of the gout compelled him to hobble from 
stair to stair, with contortions of face and body. When 
Doctor Byles beheld this figure on the staircase, he shivered 
as with an ague. but continued to watch him steadfastly, 
until the gouty gentleman had reached the threshold, made 
a gesture of anguish and despair, and vanished into the 
outer gloom, whither the funeral music summoned him. 

“Governor Belcher !— my old patron! —in his very shape 
and dress!” gasped Doctor Byles. “This is an awful 
mockery !” 

“ A tedious foolery, rather,” said Sir William Howe, witb 
an air of indifference. “' But who were the three that pre- 
eeded him?” 

“Governor Dudley, a cunning politician—yet his craft 
once brought him to a prison,” replied Colonel Joliffe. 
“Governor Shute, formerly a colonel under Marlborough, 
and whom the people frightened out of the province ; and 
learned Governor “Burnet, whom the legislature tormented 
into a mortal fever.” 

“Methinks they" were miserable men, these royal gover- 
nors of Massachusetts,” observed’ Miss Joliffe. ‘“ Heavens, 
how dim the light grows!” 

It was certainly a fact that the large lamp, which illumi- 
nated the staircase, now burned dim and duskily ; so that 
several figures, which passed hastily down the stairs and 
went forth from the porch, appeared rather like shadows 
than persons of fleshly substance. Sir William Howe and 
his guests stood at the doors of the contiguous apartments, 
watching the progress of this singular pageant. with curious 
emotions of anger, contempt, or half-acknowledged fear, but 
still with an anxious ‘curiosity. The shapes which now 
seeme:l hastening to join the mysterious procession, were re- 
cognized rather by striking peculiarities of dress, or broad 
characteristics of manner, than by any perceptible resem- 
blance of features to their prototypes. Their faces, indeed, 
were invariably kept in deep shadow. But Doctor Byles, 
and other gentlemen who had long been familiar with the 
successive rulers of the province, were heard to whisper the 
names of Shirley, of Pownall, of Sir Francis Bernard, and 
of the well remembered Hutchinson; thereby confessing 
that the actors, whoever they might be, in this spectral march 
of Governors, had succeeded in putting on some distant por- 
traiture of the real personages. As they vanished from the 
door, still did these shadows toss their arms into the gloom of 
night, with a great expression of wo. Following the mimic 
representative of Hutchinson, came a military figure, hold. 
ing before his face the cocked hat which he had taken from 
his powdered head ; but his epaulettes and other insignia of 
rank were those of a general officer; and something in his 
mien reminded the beholders of one who had recently been 
master of the Province-House, and chief of all the land. 


«No, surely,” cried Miss Joliffe — laughing hysterically — 
“it could not be Gage, or Sir William would have greeted his 
old comrade in arms! Perhaps he will not suffer the next to 
pass unchallenged.” 

“ Of that be assured, young lady,’”’ answered Sir William 
Howe, fixing his eyes, with a very marked expression, upon 













































parting guests. The next that takes his leave shall receive 
due courtesy.” 

A wild and dreary burst of music came through the open 
door. It seemed as if the procession, which had been grad- 
ually filling up its ranks, were now about to move, and that 
this loud peal of the wailing trumpets, and roll of the muf- 
fled drums, were a call to some loiterer to make haste. — 
Many eyes, by an irresistible impulse, were turned upon Sir 
William Howe, as if it were he whom the dreary music 
summoned to the funeral of departed power. 

“See!—here comes the last!” whispered Miss Joliffe, 
pointing her tremulous finger to the staircase. 

A figure had come into view, as if descending the stairs ; 
although, so dusky was the region whence it emerged, some 
of the spectators fain cried that they had seen this human 
shape suddenly moulding itself amid the gloom. Downward 
the figure came, with a stately and martial tread, and reach- 
ing the lowest stair, was observed to be a tall man, booted 
jand wrapped in a military cloak, which was drawn up 
around the face so as to meet the flapped brim of a laced 
hat. The features, therefore, were completely hidden. But 
the British officers deemed that they had seen that military 
‘cloak before, and even recognized the frayed embroidery on 





ithe collar, as well as the gilded scabbard of a sword which 
| protruded from the folds of the cloak and glittered in a vivid 
igleam of light. Apart from these trifling particulars there 
|were characteristics of gait and bearing which impelled the 
‘wondering guests to glance from the shrouded figure to Sir 
William Howe, as if to satisfy themselves that their host had 
‘not suddenly vanished from the midst of them. With a 
dark flash of wrath upon his brow they saw the General 
draw his sword, and advance to meet the figure in the cloak 
before the latter had stepped one pace upon the floor. 

“Villain, unmuffle yourself!” cried he, “you pass no 
further!” 

The figure, without blenching a hair’s breadth from the 
sword which was pointed at his breast, made a solemn pause 
and lowered the cape of the cloak from about his face, yet 
not sufficiently for the spectators to catch a glimpse of it. 
But Sir William Howe had evidently seen enough. The 
sternness of his countenance gave place to a louk of wild 
amazement, if not horror, while he recoiled several steps 
from the figure and let fall his sword upon the floor. The 
martial shape again drew the cloak about his features and 
passed on; but reaching the threshold, with his back to- 
wards the spectators, he was seen to stamp his foot and shake 
his clenched hands in the air. It was afterwards affirmed 
that Sir William Howe had repeated that self-same gesture 
of rage and sorrow, when, for the last time, and as the last 
royal Governor, he passed through the portal of the Pro. 
vince-House. 

“ Hark ! —the procession moves,” said Miss Joliffe. 

The music was dying away along the street, and its dis- 
mal strains were mingled with the knell of midnight from 
the steeple of the Old South, and with the roar of artillery, 
which announced that the beleaguering army of Washington 
had entrenched itself upon a nearer beight than before. As| 
the deep boom of the cannon smote upon his ear, Colonel 
Jolifie raised himself to the full height of his aged form, and 
smiled sternly on the British General. 

“ Would your Excellency inquire further into the mystery 
of the pageant?” said he. 

“ Take care of your gray head!” cried Sir William Howe, 
fiercely, though with a quivering lip. “It has stood too 
long on a traitor’s shoulders ! ” 

“You must make haste to chop it off, then,” calmly re- 
plied the Colonel, “for, a few hours longer, and not all the 
power of Sir William Howe, nor of his master, shall cause 
one of these gray hairs to fall. The empire of Britain, in 
this ancient province, is at its last gasp to-night ; — almost 
while I speak, it is a dead corpse! and, methinks the shad- 
ows of the old Governors are fit mourners at its funeral ! ” 

With these words Colonel Joliffe threw on his cloak, and 
drawing his grand-daughter’s arm within his own, retired 
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from the last festival that a British ruler ever held in the 
old province of Massachusetts Bay. It was supposed that 
the Colonel and the young lady possessed some secret intelli- 
gence in regard to the mysterious pageant of that night. 
However this might be, such knowledge has never become 
general. The actors in the scene have vanished into deeper 
obscurity than even that wild Indian band who scattered the 
cargoes of the tea ships on the waves, and gained a place in 
history, yet left no names. But superstition, among other 
legends of this mansion, repeats the wondrous tale that, on 
the anniversary night of Britain’s ,discomfiture, the ghosts 
of the ancient Governors of Massachusetts still glide through 
the portal of the Province-House. And last of all, comes a 
figure shrouded in a military cloak, tossing his clenched 
hands into the air, and stamping his iron-shod boots upon 
the broad free-stone steps, with a semblance of feverish des- 
pair, but without the sound of a foot-tramp.— Democratic Re- 
ven. 





MY FIRST LOVE, 





Original. 





’T was in my buxom school-boy days, 
When love was gay and young; 

And Mem'ry scarce had waked her lyre, 
While Hope her anthems sung. 


I saw her in her robes of light, 
In beauty’s native pride ; 

T led her through fair groves and walks, 
And wooed her by her side. 


We launched our bark upon the lake, 
And zephyrs filled the sail; i 

Or, hand in hand, in thoughtless joy, 
Tript lightly down the vale. 


We culled the lily and the rose — 
Each beauty of the field — 

And playfully would say, ‘* My rose 
Does sweetest fragrance yield ;— 


“ These pageants of the summer queen 
Are glories of to-day, 
Which float upon the wafting breeze, 
And soon are passed away. 


** Not thus my rose ;— my blooming rose, 
F’er rich with new perfume, 
Will hide the cankerous blade of Time, 
And thrive beyond the tomb.” 


And then, beneath the fair young moon, 
We strayed upon the green, 

And gazed upon the spangled arch, 
O’erspread with silver sheen. 


And then, inspired with Love’s young dreams, 
We fixed on some bright sphere, 

Where we would dwell in ceaseless love, 
When death should part us here. 


The time ’s Jong past — and we’re apart, 
Upon life’s desert main ; 

Yet Mem’ry oft with tearful eye 
Will bring those scenes again. 


And shall that heart divinely true, 
Ne’er heal my sorrow o’er? 

O waft, ye breezes, waft in haste, 
My love to me once more! 


BREVITIES. 


SELECTED FOR THE MAGAZINE. 








Eneuisu Scenery.— Although England, in its extent, con- 


ltains more and more beautiful scenes, of different kinds of 


the picturesque than any uther country under heaven, never- 
theless, there is an aspect in them all that proclaims them 
peculiarly English. It is not a sameness—far, far from i ; 
but it is a harmony ; and whether the view be of a moun- 
tain or a valley, a plain or a wood, a group of cottages by 
the side of a clear, still stream, or a country town cheering 
the upland, there is still to be seen in each a fresh, green 
Englishness, which like the peculiar tone of a great compo- 
ser’s mind, pervading all his music, from his requiem to his 
lightest air, gives character and identity to every object, 
and mingles the country with each individual scene. 

Let any one who is fond of sublime sensations take his 
hat and staff, and climb a high hill by a moonlight midnight. 
There is a part of that dust of the earth that gathers so sad- 
ly upon our spirit, during our daily commune with this sor- 
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did world, cast off at every step. The very act of climbing 
has something ennobling in it, and the clearer air we breathe, 
the elevation to which we rise, all give the mind a sensation 
of power and lightness, as if it had partly shaken off the 
load of clay that weighs it down to the ground. But still 
more, when with solitude—the deep solitude of night —we 
rise up high above the sleeping world, with the bright stars 
for our only companions, and the calm moon for our only 
light, —when we look through the profound depth of space, 
and see it peopled by never-ending orbs —when we gaze 
round our extended horizon, and see the power of God on 
every side,—-then the immortal triumphs over the mortal, 
and we feel our better being strong within us. 





TuereE is something always melancholy, in entering a sick 
room in the early morning, even when it is to see returning 
health coming back into a cheek we love. The cheerful 
light of the young day, finding its way through the chinks 
of the shutters, and mingling with the faint but inextinguish- 
able glare of the night-lamp, the pale and sleepy guardian 
of the sick, the book with which she has striven to while 
away the hours of watching, and scare off sleep, half open 
on a table loaded with drugs and fever-cooling drinks, the 
warm, close atmosphere, and the drawn curtains, all bring 
home to our own hearts, that painful conviction of our weak 
and fragile tenure upon health and comfort, and all that 
makes life pleasant, which we forget in the bright and hope- 
ful light of day. 


It is a wonder that man ever smiles; for there is some- 
thing so strange and awful in the hourly uncertainty of our 
fate—in the atmosphere of darkness and insecurity that 
surrounds our existence —in the troops of dangers to our 
peace and to our being that ride invisible upon every mo- 
ment as it flies—that man is, as it were, likea blind man in 
the front of a great battle, where his hopes and his joys are 
being swept down on every side, and in which his own ex- 
istence must terminate at length, in some undefined hour, 
and some unknown manner—and yet he smiles, as if it 
were a pageant! There are few things on earth more mel- 
ancholy than when one is burdened with some evil news, to 
see those whom it is destined to plunge into grief, full of 
gay life and happiness, enjoying the bright moments, as if 
there were nothing but pleasure in the world. There is 
something awful in it! It brings home to our own hearts 
the fearful fact, that at the very instant when we are in the 
height of joy, some remote, unseen, unknown, unexpected 
agents may be performing acts to blast our happiness for- 
ever. There is something mysterious in it too; for it shows 
us that at the very moment, when our state is in reality the 
most miserable upon earth, we are often giving ourselves 
up to the most wild and rapturous gaiety, solely because 
some other tongue has not spoken in our ear a few conven- 
tional sounds which the inhabitant of another land would 
not understand, but which, as soon as they are spoken, 
plunge us from the height of joy down into the depth of 
despair. 

Inrancy.—Oh! the sweet profound sleep of infancy, how 
beautiful it is !—that soft and blessed gift of a heart without 
a stain or a pang, of a body unbroken in any fibre by the 
cares and labors of existence, of a mind without a burden 
or an apprehension. It falls down upon our eyelids like the 
dew of a summer’s eve, refreshing for our use all the world 
of flowers in which we dwell, and passing calm and tran- 
quil and happy, without a dream and without an interrup- 
tion. But alas! alas! with the first few years of life it is gone, 
and never returns. We may win joy ana satisfaction, and 
glory and splendor and power — we may obtain more than 
our wildest ambition aspired to, or our eager hope could 
grasp; but the sweet sleep of infancy, the soft companion of 
our boyish pillow, flies from the ardent joys as well as the 
bitter cares of manhood, and never, never, never returns 


again. 


Tue beautiful world in which we live, the multitude of 
blessings by which we are surrounded, and that beneficent 
ordination by which the human mind, in its natural state, is 
‘rendered capable of resting satisfied with whatever portion 
is allotted to it, would make the earth we inhabit an Eden 
indeed, if Satan had not supplied us with easy steps to lead 
us to misery. Our passions form the first round of the lad- 
der; then come our follies close above them; then follow 
next our vices; these with brief intervals are succeeded by 



























crimes ; and all beyond is wretchedness. Every crime too, 
is prolific in miseries—its legitimate children—who not 
only return to prey upon their proper parent, but ravage, 
far and wide, the hearts of thousands of others. Each petty 
individual crime, like the one small seed from which mighty 
forests spring, is but the germ of gigantic and incalculable 
consequences ; and no one knows to what remote and un- 
foreseen events each trifling action may ultimately lead: no 
one can tell to whose bosom the error he commits may not 
bring despair, or how many hearts may be laid desolate by 
the sin or folly of the moment. 

Decerr.— Deceit, like every other art, has been wonder- 
fully perfected and refined, since first it took its origin in the 
rude, uncultivated human breast. There can be no doubt 
whatever, that when one man entertains an opinion which 
he wishes to conceal from another, the first natural effort of 
his mind would be to tell him the direct contrary ; and much 
refinement and experience in the art must have been ac- 
quired betore the necessity was ascertained of doing things 
more delicately, and implying rather than saying that one 
believes another to be an honest man, when one is sure he 
is a great rogue. As the world proceeded, however, and the 
liberal science of deceit became so thoroughly studied ag to 
force one, with very few exceptions, to say, as said the 
Psalmist, “ All men are liars,’ a new refinement was intro- 
duced, and it became necessary to know when to cover one’s 
own opinion, by a skillful implication of the reverse, when, 
returning to the original and simple mode, in plain terms to 
announce the direct contrary of what one feels, and to de- 
ceive the most thoroughly by an appearance of the utmost 
candor. 

Trutu.— Truth is permanent in its very essence; and 
falsehood of every kind—-as well false tastes as false state- 
ments—is evanescent. But even the ultimate establishment 
of truth and wisdom is, in a great measure, owing to the 
voice of the false and foolish. Here is a fine picture or a 
fine statue, of that chaste, but not attractive kind, which en- 
sures the admiration of those who can feel beauty, but does 
not win the attention of the crowd. A man without sie 
sees a man of taste gazing at it; hears him praise its beau- 
ties; and as there is nothing so servile or so vain as folly, 
instantly affects to perceive the beauties which he never saw, 
and goes forth to trumpet them as things of his own discov- 
ery. Others come to see, and as one fool will never be 
outdone by another, each sings its praises in the same vocif- 
erous tone, each gains his little stock of self-complacency 
irom praising what others praise, and the reputation of the 
thing is established. 

Tae Human Minn. — The mind of man is a curious thing, 
in some respects not at all unlike an old Gothic castle, full 
of turnings and windings, long dark passages, spiral stair- 
cases, and secret corners. Among all these architectural in- 
volutions, too, the ideas go wandering about, generally very 
much at random, often get astray, often go into a wrong 
room, and fancy it their own; and often, too, it happens 
that when one of them is tripping along very quietly, think- 
ing that all is right, open flies a door; out comes another, 
and turns the first back again, —sometimes rudely —blow- 
ing her candle out and leaving her in the dark —and some-| 
times taking her delicately by the tips of her fingers, and 
leading her to the very spot whence she set out at first. 











“ Frypine a Fortune,” is a phrase often heard amongst 
the peasantry of Ireland. If any man from small begin- 
nings arrives at wealth, in a reasonable course of time, the 
fact is hardly ever considered as the result of perseverance, 
superior intelligence or industry ; it passes as a by-word 
through the country that “he found a fortin’ ;”” whether by 
digging up gold in the ruins of an old abbey, or by catching 
a Leprechaun,* and forcing him to “deliver or die,” or dis-)| 
covering it behind an old wainscot, is quite immaterial: the 
when or the where is equally unimportant, and the thousand 
are satisfied with the rumor, ‘‘ He found a fortin’.”’ Besides, | 
going into particulars destroys romance — and the Irish are 
essentially romantic,—and their love of wonder is more | 
gratified in considering the change from poverty to wealth) 
as the result of superhuman aid, than in attributing it to the 

mere mortal causes of indust#and prudence. The crone)| 
of every village has plenty of such stories to make her hear-| 
ers wonder how fortunes have been arrived at by extraordi-'| 


* Leprechaun — A fairy of peculiar nature. 









































nary ‘ebert | cuts ; and a as it has been ‘laid down as an axiom 
“ That there sober was a fool that had not a greater fuol to 
admire him,” so there never was an old woman who told 
such stories without plenty of listeners. 








A Sentiment or Piato.—It was a beautiful idea of Pla- 
to, and not at all an unchristian idea, that the sins which 
people have committed during life, and which, in this case, 
were termed manes, had an existence after death, and were 
the instruments for punishing thuse who had committed 
them —the worm that dieth not, and the fire that cannot be 
quenched. But this theory might be carried a little further — 
for the sins and passions do not wait till death, in order to 
torment their authors, but punish them even in this world, 
not only in their consequences, but by their very existence. 
It happens, likewise, very unfortunately, that our evil quali- 
ties not only torment ourselves, but others alsa. 

Know epee. — Knowledge of all kinds may be: like the 
fabled cup, whose influence depended entirely upon those 
who drank from it — to some it was death, to others immor- 
tal life; wisdom to some, and foolishness to others. And 
thus I should think a great acquaintance with any art, in 
some instances, where the taste was good and the mind was 
strong, would refine the taste and give humility to. the mind, 
by showing what an unfathomable mine of undiscovered 
things every study presents: while, in other cases, where 
the taste was null and the mind weak, the resuJt would 
be the vanity of ill-digested knowledge, and an idle gabble 
of unmeaning terms. 

Tue Tuoucuts Likenep To a Spiper’s Wes.—In almost 
all cases of apprehension and uncertainty, the human mind 
has a natural tendency to connect the occurrence of the 
moment, whatever it may be, with the principal object of 
our wishes, and our feelings at the time. It matters not 
whether the two things be as distinct and distant as the sun 
is from the moon, association, in an instant, spins a thou- 
sand gossamer threads between them, forming a glistening 
sort of spider-like bridge, scarcely discernable to other peo- 
ple’s eyes, but fully strong enough for. fancy to ran back- 
wards and forwards upon forever. 

Breaxrast.— Breakfast is a meal at-which one loves to 
linger. The day-light and the wide-world have all, more or 
less, an idea of labor attached to them ; and though that la- 
bor be of the lightest kind, there is still a feeling in going 
forth after breakfast that we are about to take our share of 
the original curse ; which feeling inclines a man naturally 
to linger over the tea and coffee, and saunter to the window, 
or look into the fire, or play with the knife and fork a few 
minutes more than is positively reqpired. 

Femate Torers.—Towards the decline of the Roman 
commonwealth, and under the first emperors, the women 
were not only accustomed to drink wine, but carried the ex- 
cess of it as far as the men, which, if we credit Pliny, ex- 
ceeded any thing of the kind in modern times. To prevent 
females from committing excessive crimes, the law-givers in 
ancient times prohibited the free use of wine. Seneca com- 
plains bitterly that in his day, the custom of prohibition was 
almost universally violated. The weak and delicate com- 
plexion of the women, says he, is not changed, but their 
manners are changed, and no longer the same. They value 
themselves upon carrying excess of wine to as great a height 
as the most robust men; like them they pass whole nights at 
table, and with a full glass of unmixed wine in their hands, 
they glory in vieing them, and if they can, in overcoming them. 

Ir is wonderful how light a little merriment soon makes 
every thing appear; and this is the reason why, in moments 
of mirth and cheerfulness, so many secrets are revealed that 
one would often give worlds to shut up again in the casiet of 
|his own breast. Let wise diplomatists keep far from merri- 
ment; fora little laugh ora gay witticism, whose idle wings 
seem hardly strong enough to flutter it across the table, has 
‘often taken a weighty secret on its back, and fown away 
with it, never to return. 

Ir is the unfortunate tendency of literary habits to en- 
amour the studious of the seclusion of the closet, and to 


‘render them more conversant with the philosophy and eru- 


dition of bygone times, than with the sentiments and feelings 


I of their fellow men.— Madden. 
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SEA-SIDE MUSINGS, 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 





O, Let me go down ali alone, 
And sit by the side of the sea! 

The sounds of its voice give my spirit a tone, 

That bushes her murmur, and quiets her moan, 

Till woes that have pierced me, are dreams that have flown ; 
Or drowned in the glory to be. 


Fach billow that mounts to my sight, 
And sinks for another to rise, 
Adoring its God in its moment of light, 
And owning His power, in its fullness of might, 
To Him gives a smile, by a gleam from its height, 
And calls on His name, as it dies. 


He holds the wild waters —they curl ; 
And sing in his hand to my heart, 
The gems they roll o’er point my thoughts to the pearl, 
Which clasping, my spirit her pinions would furl, 
To rest where no blast of the tempest can hurl 
The soul and her treasure apart. 


My wishes that vainly would roam, 
And fasten on bubbles or air, 
; Are chid by the waves — by the hiss of the foam, 
j And drop of the spray —they are bidding me home ! — 
Home to my country beyond the blue dome ! 
My Father’s bright mansion is there. 


ESSAYS IN MINIATURE—NO. IV. 


BY WILSON FLAGG,. 





Original. 





DOMESTIC SORROWS. 

THERE are certain periods, in the annals of almost every 
family, when after many years of unbroken prosperity, the 
Fates suddenly turn the tide of fortune against them, and 
seem, for awhile, to take delight in bringing down upon 


contempt, whenever they are slighted by their fellow-men. 
But there are not many who are really so much superior to 
their neighbors, either in natural gifts or education, as to be 
able to make any show of superiority except a false one. 


Hence they are obliged to hunt for opportunities to make a) 


parade of spurious evidences of superiority. The majority 
of wealthy people are conscious of certain deficiencies which 
put them, notwithstanding some peculiar merits they may 
happen to possess, on a general equality with their neigh- 
bors. Here is one, for instance, who has acquired his pro- 
perty by his own enterprise. He is perhaps more shrewd 
than the majority of his neighbors, but there his superiority 
ends. The mechanics and farmers around him, are well- 
informed on many important subjects of which he is entirely 
ignorant. He is likewise very illiterate, and has married a 
wife who is the same. What shall they do, therefore, in 
order to appear to be superior to those who are better and 
wiser than themselves? “We will be exclusive,” they 
resolve ; “ we will live after the style of the eastern princes. 
We will give splendid entertainments, to which those only 
shall be admitted who are capable of equalling them in their 
turn. We will no longer recognize our old acquaintances. 
If we meet them, and they should venture to cast upon us a 
look of recognition, we will return to them a vacant stare, 
and by our silence we will seem to say— Who are you? 
We will not allow our sons and daughters to associate with 
their children ; and we will send them to expensive schools, 
so that the expense shall place an impassable barrier be- 
tween them. We will more especially banish all literary 
people from our circles, excepting those who are in very 
high distinction, and who will reflect lustre on our circles by 
their presence. All others would be but a set of spies upon 
our own ignorance.’”’ Such are the reflections that give rise 
to social exclusiveness—to aristocracy in our towns and 
villages. There is no other way for an ignorant family that 
has arisen to wealth to hide their vulgarity and inferiority, 
but to keep aloof from their neighborhood, and to enwrap 


their heads all manner of afflictions. As a prelude to their||themselves in splendor and magnificence; to deck them- 


q sorrows, their wealth or their competence is suddenly changed 
to poverty, and they are obliged to renounce their com- 
fort of body and tranquillity of mind for daily toil and con- 
. tinual anxiety respecting their future welfare. No sooner 
have they become reconciled to the labors and deprivations 
resulting from their change of fortune, than the different 
é members of the affectionate family circle, begin, one by one, 
“4 to drop away from the face of the earth, and go down to the 
grave, leaving to the afflicted survivors, with each new be- 

reavement, an accumulated burden of sorrows. By the 





selves in the costly glitter of wealth, which is beyond the 
reach of their fellow citizens. All these actions proceed not 
from self-esteem but from self-contempt. They feel con- 
scious of an inferiority which their vanity wishes to conceal. 
They do nothing, more or less than what is done by the 
eastern nabobs for the same reasons. The children of these 
people, however, are made, by their education, really proud — 
whereas the pride of their parents was only affected. The 
children are taught that they are really better than others — 
and they believe it as they believe the absurd dogmas of 


































mere temporary separation of a circle of brothers and sisters,||their religious creed. And why should we quarrel with 
@ wretched feeling of anxiety and desertion is created in their||them for their pride, any more than for their faith? Why 

hearts, which is inconceivable except to those who have be-|| not tolerate their folly, as well as their superstition ? 

come acquainted with it by experience. Each one looks ener 

; forward, as the only solace of his present exile or separation, 
% to some future day, which by an unexpected event of fortune 
will enable them to gather together once more in their own 
paternal neighborhood, and pass the remainder of their days 
in the kindly intercourse of domestic friendship. Whatever 
ties of affection may have been formed abroad among stran-| 
gers, the early bonds of filial and fraternal affection must 
ever remain predominant in their hearts ; and however great||0Fr to one whose features bear a strong resemblance to an 
the length of their separation, there is a lingering wish for a/|individual whom we hate or despise. On the other hand, 
re-union, that can never be obliterated. But death too often/| we are prone to think favorably of a stranger who bears the 
puts an end to the anxious anticipations of those who re-||name of a highly distinguished family, or whose countenance 
main at home, by cutting short the career of the absent ones,||Tesembles that of an absent or deceased friend. Such ob. 
and leaving the rest,—-sisters, perhaps, who have no other||Servations almost every person has made upon his own feel- 
object upon which they can bestow their love,—to spend the ings; and they illustrate a principle which is easily under- 
remainder of their days in regretful remembrance of the! stood as applied to our judgment of persons. But it is diffi- 
past. But how much more intense the grief of the aged |cult to understand the manner in which this principle oper- 
q pair, who have during their later years, looked up to their|/ates, in modifying our opinions upon all other subjects, as 
risen offspring, as their props and comforters in declining | Well as that of human character. All our prejudices may 
life, when they see them taken away from the earth, at-the|| be traced to incorrect associations, except those which have 
time they feel the most need of their filial attention. Thus|| been instilled into our minds by education. We frequently 
the oak, which has grown old while supporting the twining, praise or condemn a place which we have visited, according 
branches of the ivy, becomes dependent at length for its |as the state of our feelings, or some agreeable or disagreea- 
own existence, upon the plant which it has long nourished || ble circumstances attending our visit, dispose us to like it 
and protected. \|or dislike it, without being conscious of the bias of any such 
feelings or circumstances. The sight of something disa- 
SOCIAL ARISTOCRACY. |greeable in the appearance of the streets or buildings, often 
Socrax exclusiveness may arise from many other circum-| prevents us from discerning many estimable traits in the 
stances besides mere pride. The majority of mankind are! character of the inhabitants. On the other hand, an agree- 
desirous of seeming to be elevated above the rest of the, able prospect upon our entrance into a village, or an agree- 
world, not only for the sake of increasing their value in their |able reception at the first house which we enter, pre-dispose 
neighbor’s estimation, but for the sake of maintaining their,,us to think favorably of the inhabitants. Agreeable asso- 
own self-esteem, which is exceedingly apt to sink into self- ciations cause the imagination to dwell upon the evidence 


ERRORS OF OPINION ARISING FROM ASSOCIATION. 
Many errors of opinion arise from a propensity of the 
mind to identify two objects that have always seemed to be 
inseparably connected —or two objects that we have always 
associated together. It is often difficult to reconcile our 
minds to a stranger who bears the name of an individual, 
(if it is an uncommon name) who is odious for his crimes; 




















which is favorable to the subject of investigation. Hence 
an undue portion of favorable evidence flows in upon the 
reasoning faculties. If a stranger makes his appearance 
junder circumstances which give us a favorable impression 
‘of his character, the mind is naturally disposed to dwell 
upon all other circumstances that will serve to strengthen 
lour original impression. This is a more agreeable exercise 
jthan the contrary, since it is flattering to the pride to see 
our first impressions confirmed—yet as we make no deter. 
mined effort to search for this favorable evidence, we acquit 
ourselves of all partiality in the investigation. How limit. 
ed, notwithstanding its capacities, are the moral faculties of 
the human mind; and how many of our opinions, in relation 
to all moral subjects, are but mere bundles of impressions! 








THE REDEEMING FEW. 

In the wide circle of his acquaintance almost every man 
can think of one or two individuals, to whom, if wealthy, 
the poor and those who are threatened by cruel or impatient 
creditors, constantly flee for assistance and relief. Their 
generosity has made them bulwarks to half the community 
against pecuniary distress, and they are more fortunate than 
the majority of their own congenial spirits, if they do not 
finally become over-burdened and crushed down by the 
weight of their neighbors’ debts, for which their good feel- 
ings have made them responsible. A man who had any 
delicacy in his composition would hesitate a long time, be- 
fore he could make up his mind to ask an expensive favor 
of one of these noble individuals— not from the fear of be- 
ing refused, but from the certainty that it would be granted, 
at almost any personal sacrifice on the part of the giver of 
the favor. Asking money of such men seems too much like 
highway robbery, for any one to consent to it, who is not in 
great distress — since their overflowing generosity leads them 
to put their hands in their pockets, and shell out to you with- 
out any consideration. They can no more resist the appeal 
you thus make to their generosity, than common men could 
resist the appeal which the highwayman makes to their 
fears, when he presents a pistol to their breast, and demands 
their money. Such men are the redeeming few, whose 
images rise before you, in your misanthropic moods, and 
cause you to pardon the whole race, in consideration of the 
atoning excellence of these. Such, we may conjecture, were 
the men, whom Lot vainly endeavored to find in ancient Sod- 
om, ten of whom might have saved that city from destructior 





POLITICAL TERGIVERSATIONS. 

Tne changes which frequently happen in the avowed 
opinions of public men, are generally thought to be more 
apparent than real. They are supposed to be nothing but 
the artifices used for gaining popularity, by keeping in tune 
with the public voice. It is not difficult, however, to account 
for them, on the supposition that they are entirely sincere in 
these changes of opinion. We easily become persuaded of 
the truth of those doctrines and the propriety of those meas- 
ures, which we are expected to embrace and support by 
those upon whom our fame or our fortune depends. The 
method which we use in the investigation of truth, depends 
greatly upon our ideas of the comparative advantages of de- 
ciding in the affirmative or negative of the subject in ques- 
tion. He alone will proceed in an impartial manner, who 
has no interest or prejudice which would lead him to prefer 
one conclusion to another. ‘There are but a few who can be 
placed in such philosophical circumstances, and those few 
must be among men who are wealthy without: avarice, and 
respectable without ambition. The politician, if, like the 
large majority of his own class, he entered public life with 
interested and ambitious motives, will carefully study all 
the changes of public opinion, that he may anticipate them 
by his own professions. Hypocrisy is disagreeable even to 
the genuine hypocrite, who would prefer sincerity, were its 
advantages likely to be as great as those of hypocrisy. 
Hence the politician would always endeavor to produce a 
real correspondence between his own opinions and those of 
his constituents or patrons, that the self-accusation of hypoc- 
risy might not be united with the public charge of inconsis- 
tency. Hence itimmediately becomes an agreeable employ- 
ment to his mind, to apply to every source from which in- 
formation might be gathered which would favor the new 
prevailing opinions. He gathers it from conversation, books 
and observation. The act of hunting for arguments in favor 
of the doctrines he wishes to embrace, is such an agreeable 
task, that he is altogether unconscious of any premeditated 
design to make a proselyte of himself to the new opinions. 
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He is not aware at all of being engaged in a work of self-|jresolved that no concession should be wrung from him by|/ Pardon my abruptness, my situation admits of no delay; I 
deception, in order to save himself from the sin and irksome- threats ; he sent a special summons to his own tenantry and|/am suffering under an unexpected loss ; I have immediate 
ness of hypocrisy. Hence when he has become converted|/those of his surrounding friends; and, assembling an array||need of a sum of money (which he na.ned.) To you this is 
to his new opinions, he flatters himself that they were hon-|jof twelve hundred persons, overawed the disaffected burgh-|/but a trifle: to me it will be the salvation of life aad honor; 
estly obtained in an impartial investigation of the subjects|/ers so completely, that they abandoned the design of inter-/|and will rescue my weeping family from despair.’ He 
relating tothem. This change in his sentiments, to his po-|/rupting the election. From this affair Mr. Sinclair received /|stopt, but still the earnestness of his appeal spoke through 
litical opponents, seems to be entire dissimulation, without|/a lesson he never after forgot.—‘‘One of the leaders in||the wretchedness of his looks. The sum he named was 
considering that one takes unconsciously no less pains to de-||these disturbances,” he says, in his private memoranda, “ in-||comparatively trifling to the young Pole, but still too much 
ceive him, than he uses purposely to deceive others, and that|j formed me that he was exasperated to oppose me by my neg-|/to give a man who had no claims, and who even did not 
the first effort is much more likely to be successful than the|jlect in not answering a letter. I was thence induced never||mention his name. Straszewich hesitated but a moment; 
last. His change of sentiments is the effect of the natural/|to fall again into the same error.” The biographer else-||his humanity overcame his prudence, and he placed in the 
train of reflection and observation which follows the knowl-||where makes the following statement :—“ Sir John, when||hand of the suppliant the desired sum. 

edge of a change in one’s interest. Had it been equally for|| president of the board of agriculture, observed invariably a|| Years passed by, the event passed from the mind of the 
his interest to adopt other opinions, instead of these, another||rule to receive with civility all visiters, whether they came|/ generous Pole, and although he caused some inquiry to be 
set of involuntary efforts would have led him to search for||to ask or to give intelligence. He knew how frequently the|| made at the time, as to the name and situation of the man 
arguments on the other side, with equal success. conductors of public departments consider themselves insult-|| whose wants he had relieved —they proved fruitless and 
ed by individuals presuming to advise them, as if advice im-|| unavailing. 

plied aspersion on their sagacity or knowledge. For his|} Upon the late insurrection in Poland, M. Straszewich took 
own part, he made no pretensions to this official plentitude|| up arms in defence of his country’s cause. Alas! that gal- 
of wisdom. Even when the propositions made to him were||lant band of patriots was overpowered and defeated ; the 
manifestly absurd, he listened to his adviser with attention,||savage hordes under the command of the Russian tyrant, 
and dismissed him with urbanity. A gentleman, who pro-||swarmed over the land ; the cries of weeping mothers issued 
posed to drain the kingdom with broken china of the East India|| from the dungeon cells; and their offspring were torn from 
House, was so pleased with his polite reception, as to offer,|/their arms, and in loads, carried from their parents and their 
in return, his vote at the next election, either for Kent or Mid-||homes, and incorporated among the barbarous hordes of 
dlesex. Russia. Straszewich was brave —he fought whilst a hope 
was left to fight for, and at last was forced to fly from his 
country, @ wanderer and an exile, unfriended, pennyless, 
and alone, and arrived at Paris asa refuge. He had not 
long been in Paris when he was summoned to the house of 
a gentleman well known as the head of a large commercial 
house at Bordeaux ; he attended the summons and proceeded 
to the house; he was kindly welcomed by the host, who, 
after a few moment’s conversation, drew from his pocket a 
purse well filled with gold. Straszewich stared; he recog- 
nized the purse as one that had once been his own. “M. 
Straszewich,”’ said his friend, “the reverse of fortune has 
changed our situation—I am _ now rich, you, in your zeal 
for your country’s liberty, have lost all; thank Heaven that I 
am now able to administer to the wants of him, that by his 
benevolence rescued me from disgrace, and made me what I 
am.” Explain,” said Straszewich, “your words amaze 
me.” ‘Have you forgot the supplicant that you relieved 
from misery ten years ago at the Hotel des Blains? Take 
this purse ; four times the amount are here, but still too little 
to repay the debt.” The recollection of the event revived 
in the memory of the Pole; he took from the. purse the 
amount he had lent, and refused to accept more. He still 
resides in Paris, and in the generous Pole may be recog- 
nized the author of that beautiful work entitled “Zes Polo. 
nais et les Polonaises.”” 





















































































DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





Fioatinc Prant.—The Jussteau grandi flora, or floating 
plant, is said to possess the remarkable property of keeping 
the water in pools where it grows abundantly, perfectly pure 
and sweet. 

Dr. S. A. Cartwright recently read before the Mississippi 
Lyceum a memoir on this plant. It is an aquatic vegetable, 
the roots of which derive nourishment from the water. In 
many instances it forms with its roots and leaves a dense 
covering on the water, which is preserved below in perfect 
purity, as sweet to the sight, smell, and taste, as if it had 
just fallen from the clouds. This, Dr. Cartwright declares 
he found to be the case with all the pools and bayous inhab- 
ited by this plant.— Where it does not grow, the water is 
impure, offensive and unwholesome. He infers that the 
plant extracts from the water for its nourishment those sub- 
stances which render it impure. The following is an ex- 
tract from an abridged account of Dr. Cartwright’s memoir, 
which we find in the New Orleans Bee. 

“The region in which this plant abounds, contains more 
stagnant water and swamps than any other inhabited dis- 
trict of the same extent in the United States, and yet the in- 
habitants enjoy a remarkable degree of health and longevity, 
and are exempt from malarious and miasmatic diseases. 
The growth of this plant is bounded by the thirtieth degree 
of north latitude, and the soil and face of the country on 
both sides of it are similar, being alluvial, and containing 
lakes, swamps and stagnant water, and covered with nearly 
the same vegetable productions. The country on the north 
side is unhealthy, its stagnant water is impure, its inhabit- 
ants sickly, and human life of short duration. On the south 
side, on the contrary, there is a wholesome atmosphere, pure 
water, healthy and long-lived inhabitants. 

“ The doctor adduces the country on the bayou Lafourche 
to sustain his theory respecting the healthiness produced by 
the growth of the floating plant, and he says that in the year 
1831 a great number of the original settlers were living who! 
migrated from Nova Scotia before the revolution. The ne-| 
gro population, he says, was very numerous and remarka- 
bly healthy and long-lived, and the number of snieel 
among the negroes, over a hundred years old, was greater 
than in all New England, including its whole population, 
white and black. 

“ The inhabitants attributed their peculiar healthfulness 
to the salubrious influence of sea breezes. But the same 
effect is not produced by sea breezes on soils of the same 
kind, beyond the region of the jussieau grandi flora. There- 
fore, he says, it is a fair inference that this plant, by consu- 
ming the impurities of the stagnant waters, prevents the 
generation of miasmate, and thus acts as a prophylactic 
against bilious fevers and other miasmatic diseases.” 


Arasian Horses.—One must see the stables of Damas- 
cus or of those of the Emir Beschir, to have a correct idea of 
an Arabian horse. This superb and graceful animal loses 
his beauty, his gentleness and his picturesque figure, when 
he is taken from his native and his accustomed habits, and 
brought to our cold climate, and the shade and solitude of 
our stables. He must be seen at the door of the tent of the 
Arab of the desert, his head between his legs, tossing his 
long black mane, and brushing his sides, shining like copper 
or silver, with his long tail, the extremity of which is always 
tinged with henna: he must be seen decked with brilliant 
housings, trimmed with gold and embroidered with pearls ; 
his head covered with a net of blue or red silk, woven with 
gold or silver, and edged with tinkling points which fall 
from his forehead over his nostrils, and with which he con- 
ceals or shows at each movement of his neck, his fiery, large 
and intelligent eye-ball; he must be seen in numbers of two 
or three hundred, some lying in the dust of the court, others 
fettered by iron rings and fastened to long cords which cross 
these courts, others free upon the sands and leaping with one 
bound over the rows of camels which stand in their path ; 
some held by young black slaves, clothed in scarlet vests, 
the horses affectionately putting their heads upon the shoul- 
ders of these children, and some playing together as free 
and unconfined as the wild colts of a prairie, standing 
around, rubbing their heads together, or mutually licking 
each other’s shining and silvery hair; all looking at us with 
an uneasy and curious scrutiny on account of our European 
dress and strange language, but soon becoming familiar and — 
coming gentiy, holding out their necks for us tostroke. The|} We havea great country; great in extent of territory, 
restless expression of the physiognomy of these horses, is! great in sources of physical, moral and inteliectual power. 
perfectly incredible till one has seen it himself. All their||I propose to speak now only of one of the States of the 
feelings are expressed in their eyes and in the nervous'|Union. Maine, the north-eastern corner of our confederacy, 
movement of their mouths and nostrils as distinctly and ex.| may not inappropriately be styled the corner stone of the 
pressively as upon the countenance of a child. | Union. An examination of the map of the country will 

When we approached them for the first time, they exhibited || show, that Maine has about two hundred miles of sea-coast, 
as much dislike and curiosity as a man would feel at the |indented with numerous fine harbors, so that her facilities 
sight of an unexpected and disagreeable object. Our lan-| for navigation and commerce are great. The State abounds 
guage especially astonished them, and their ears pricked up| in lumber for ship-building, which is an important branch of 
and bent backward, or thrown forward, showed their surprise | business. Her fisheries also constitute a considerable branch 
and uneasiness. I admired especially several valuable|jof trade. Her territory is as large as the rest of New Eng- 
mares, reserved for the Emir himself. I offered by my in-|jand, provided she preserves it entire. The extent and 
terpreter, 10,000 piastres for one of the handsomest ; but an/| value of her timber lands have become considerably known ; 
Arab would not sell at any price a mare of the best breed ;| yet it is matter of deep regret, that the wild spirit of specu- 
I therefore was unsuccessful.— Lord Lindsay. lation which brought such swarms of hungry adventurers 

= into the State a few years since, and which resalted in dis- 

Reverse or Fortune.—Ten years ago a young Lithua-|!appointment and bankruptcy with many, has created a pre- 
nian, named M. Joseph Straszewich, came in possession of all judice against eastern lands, and produced false impressions 
very large fortune, and made an excursion of pleasure to! in other States, of their real value. But Maine is safe ; her 
Paris, and lodged at the Hotel de Bains, in the Rue St.  sathier lands, which are only a part of her natural wealth, 
Thomas de Louvre. are of immense value, and time will prove this truth. The 

One morning as he was leaving his apartments, he was|| materials for building, besides her valuable lumber, are nu- 


met by a young man of very interesting appearance, who,||merous. Thomaston produces lime from an exhaustless 
|source ; Hallowell and Augusta abound in extensive quar- 


in a high state of excitement and agitation, thus senna 
him: “ You are a Pole; I have served with your country-|| ries of excellent granite. In Penobscot county are found 


men under Napoleon; I know their generosity, and that|/ quarries of roofing slates of excellent quality, in great abun- 
they never refuse to render service when in their power. Lene The State has good clay for the best of brick, of 





MAINE AND HER RESOURCES. 


Original. 





ApvanTace or Systematic Civitity.—We learn from 
the Memoir of Sir John Sinclair, by his son, (a very interest- 
ing book, ) that the venerable baronet was deeply sensible of 
the advantage of systematic or universal civility. “His an- 
cestors,’”’ says the biographer, “had acquired a right of su- 
periority over the burgh of Wick, the county town; and in 
virtue of that right, he possessed a veto on the election of 
. provost and bailies. Considering the minority of their su- 
perior a favorable opportunity for an invasion of his rights, 
certain malcontents in the burgh neighborhood had recourse 
to intimidation, offering various insults to himself and his 
adherents. These outbreakings of local violence were oan 
by proper firmness on the part of the young proprietor. Hei 
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which millions are made annually. With pine timber, 
bricks, slates, granite and lime, within her own limits, sure- 
ly Maine possesses the requisites for elegant and durable 
buildings of all kinds, in an equal degree, probably in a su- 
perior, to any other State in the Union. 

In agriculture she is surpassed by the rich, productive 


south, which has a milder climate, and by the fertile, illimit- 


able prairies of the west. Yet the agricultural powers of 


the State, are not fully developed or appreciated. The vig- 


orous, energetic spirit which is characteristic of her hardy 
and healthy citizens, has quite recently been turned to this 
branch of industry, and the results of the two past years, are 


of the most gratifying character. Itis proved by demon- 


stration, that Maine can raise her own bread, and spare a 
surplus to her neighbors. Her wheat lands are of a fine 
quality, and the flour of her own manufacture good. Maine 
produces large quantities of good potatoes for exportation, 
beside her home consumption. Though her lands are not 
so productive as those of the west, the produce of her soil 
bears a much higher price. 

As to the powers and capabilities of the State for the use- 
ful arts and manufactures, let her noble rivers and beautiful 
streams, her numerous ponds and extensive lakes, testify. 
Her facilities for manufactures are very great. 

The mineral wealth of the State has but recently been 
explored, and the discoveries and surveys thus far made, 
promise a rich harvest. Maine abounds in iron ore. On 
the banks of the Aroostook river, far in the interior, in a 
new but fertile and beautiful country, is a valuable mine of 
iron ore, which can be wrought to great advantage. The 
physical resources of the State are extensive, various and 
rich in value. 

In agriculture, the useful arts, in the various departments 
of trade, domestic and foreign, the State may wield a power- 
ful influence as a member of the Union; and we have an 
earnest in the character of her active and industrious citizens, 
that these means of wealth, usefulness and happiness will 
be well improved, in such a manner as to render the State 
in her maturity, what she in her youth seems destined to 
be, one of the most powerful, wealthy and important com- 
munities in the world. Interesting as is the contemplation 
of her physical powers and capabilities, as she is and may 
be, to the scholar, the poet, the philanthropist, the statesman 
and Christian, in short to man, as a rational and thinking 
being, the future destiny of the State in her intellectual and 
moral character is of infinitely more importance. 

A SON OF MAINE. 


CALVARY. 





Original. 

Ir was a night cold end cheerless, when the Saviour, fol- 
lowed by his disciples, passed out to the Mount of Olives. 
The time when he was to be betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies was nigh, and he had retired from the bustle of the 
gay city, that he might hold communion with his father in 
heaven. Behold him agonizing in the garden of Gethsemane, 
until the sweat pours from him, as great drops of blood. 
Hear him pray, “Father, if it be thy will, let this cup pass 
from me, but nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” 

In the distance is perceived a company of soldiery, bear- 
ing down upon the spot, with their tall spears glancing in 
the light of their torches, and the noise of their warlike mu- 
sic disturbing the midnight hour. Why all this display to 
seize the unresisting Son of God ? 

Behold him led away and arraigned before the tribunal of 
Pilate, where accusation after accusation is brought against 
him falsely, and yet he openeth not his mouth, but is as a 
lamb dumb before his shearers. Follow him to Mount Cal- 
vary : see him bearing his own cross upon his shoulders ; 
perceive him nailed to that shameful cross, with a malefac- 
tor upon either side, and the Jews as they pass by, wagging 
their heads and saying, “If thou be the King of the Jews, 
save thyself and come down from the cross.” Hear him in 
his awful agony crying aloud for drink, while one fills a 
sponge with vinegar, and putting it upon a reed offers it to 
him. See the purple tide which flows from his side, which 
has been pierced with a spear by one of the soldiers, and yet 
midst all this insult and agony, he raises his eyes to heaven, 
and cries, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

Behold him suffering, in excruciating anguish, such as 





never was endured before, until the ninth hour, when he| ously inflicted on the guilty, whatever might be the rank or 
cried with a loud voice, “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani!”’ and|}condition of the offender. And arrangements were made 
gave up the ghost. by Tacon aecordingly. 

But hark! what means that sudden crash ?— The temple’s|| The first offender under the law was no less than one of 
vail is rent in twain, the earth heaves with convalsive groans ;||the noted Romish priests. He was caught in deeds of vio 













the rocks burst asunder; and darkness prevails throughout 
the whole land; for the sun, the mighty ruler of the day, 
refuses to witness their shameful deeds; and veils his glo- 
ries, while his Creator, the Son of God, lays down his pre- 


cious life, 
*¢ For man, the creature’s sin.” 


ANNA. 








WINNIPISEOQGEE LAKE. 


Tue scenery around this romantic spot of water has at- 
tracted many visiters, who have much increased for a few 
years past. The mixture of mountain, lake, and island 
scenery is very enchanting. 

Winnipiseogee Lake is one of the most beautiful sheets of 
water in the world. I[t is surrounded by the highlands and 
mountains of the most picturesque country in the interior of 
New Hampshire. The lake is about twenty-two miles in 
length, and not far from eight miles in breadth ; the waters 
are deep, pure and sweet, supplied by mountain rills and ad- 
jacent springs, and when drawn but a few feet from the sur- 
face, are cool and refreshing in the hottest season of the 
year. The lake abounds in fish of all kinds common to the 
northern waters. What adds greatly to the beauties of the 
lake, are the numerous islands which are scattered about in| 
it, probably the tops of greater or smaller mountains, whose | 
huge masses of granite were but half engulphed in the con- 
vulsions which, in the early period of time, opened the abyss) 





into which the surrounding waters flowed. 
These islands are generally well wooded, and many of 
them are susceptible of high culture. The last royal gov-) 


‘ernor of New Hampshire had a princely mansion on the) 


borders of this lake, which was his favorite summer residence. | 


Winnipiseogee has been compared to Lake George —there|| 


certainly is a similarity in the purity of its waters, but the | 


former greatly exceeds the latter in magnitude, covering 
nearly three times the square miles. There is also some re-'| 











semblance in the scenery. If that of Lake George is more) 
wild and picturesque than that of Winnipiseogee, the latter! 
is more romantic and diversified, and from many points of’ 
observation, vastly more extensive. The circumjacent coun- 

try embraces a most intelligent, industrious and hardy race 
of men. This lake and the neighboring waters were favor- 
ite resorts of the Indians ; they speit their summers in fish-! 


} 


ing in them, and basked away on their banks their hours of 
ease in the months which they rested from the chase. 
These children of the forest had the most exquisite taste for) 
rural scenery ; their villages and small settlements all prove! 
the truth of this remark ; and the names they gave to favor-! 
ite lakes, rivers, and shores, were expressive, delicate and 
appropriate : Ohio is said to mean the most beautiful of riv-| 
ers ; — Nahant, the lover’s walk ; — Winnipiseogee, the smile 
of the Great Spirit. All these translations may be fanciful, 
but there cannot be a doubt that beautiful waters and favor-| 
ite haunts were named by them with taste and imagination.| 
The various tribes on the borders of this lake were often en- 
gaged in fierce wars; and if the water-gods had the privi-| 
lege of antiquity, to communicate with the human race, we! 
might have the story of feats of valor, worthy the poet’s! 
song and the historian’s page. A few traces of the red man| 
only remain.—The hum of industry and the sounds of joy) 
and peace echo over the graves of the sons of the wilderness ;| 
but the beauties of the lake can never be lost; they are a 
feature of nature that civilization may slightly change, but! 


can never entirely destroy. 





ANECDOTE OF CAPT. GEN. TACON, LATE OF CUBA. 


Wuey this eminent patriot and gallant reformer of abuses} 
arrived in Cuba, he found it to be infested with assassins.| 
Each morning the streets would display a melancholy sight 
of dead bodies of men, who had been assassinated over| 
night. The captain general, in order to put’a stop to such| 
scenes, issued a proclamation against wearing long knives, | 
and dirks, or pistols, or any kindof arms. The penalty was) 


\lenee, armed with a long, er Spanish knife. 

When brought up, he behaved with impudence before the 
captain general, and denied his jurisdiction, and defied him. 
jIt had been the law previously, as in the Dark Ages, that no 
| priest was subjected to the civil law, and to the power of the 
magistrate. Popery and the canon law had all along de- 
clared “the bishop and priest to be as superior to a magis- 
trate as a man is toa beast.” Theculprit, therefore, demand- 
ed to be sent to the bishop, to be tried by him. 

Without listening to him, except in enjoining silence on 
him, the captain general sentenced him to be sent, with the 
|other criminals, to break stones and macadamize the high- 
ways! And, to make an effectual example of him, he is- 
|sued strict orders that the criminal priest should be put to 
jhard labor in his priestly robes and velvet cap, worn only by 
| priests. 

In a short time the bishop made his appearance at the cap. 
tain general's gates, in his magnificent robes, like a Spanish 
grandee, in his gilded carriage, and numerous retinue, and 
guard, and demanded admittance. 

“ Your honor, senior,”’ said he, in a stately manner, “has, 
I believe, rather stepped our of your usual path, and infrin- 
ged on my rights and privileges. I claim the right of trying 
and condemning, or acquitting, all the holy priests under my 
care, in my diocese. This powerI have, senior, from the 
pope, who has power over all crowned heads, and over all 
magistrates.” 

“ Have you said all you have to say?” said the captain 
general, with great dignity and majesty. The bishop bowed 
assent. 

‘“‘ Then, senior bishop, 1 would have you to know, that I 
do not know your power, nor the power of the pope, here. 
I wish you, and every holy priest to know, that I am abso- 





|| lute chief here. I am constrained to inform you, that you 


| yourself are my inferior, being a subject of that government 
|| which I here do represent. That criminal priest shall not be 
pardoned. He shall work out his five years’ hard labor, and 
|\in his robes too. For the example is too good to be lost. 


|| And let me just add, before you take your leave, senior bish- 
||op, that if you make any disturbance, or excite any tamult, 


or commit any crime, you shall most certainly be sent to the 
same highways too, to work out your five years’ penance in 
your episcopal robes.” And he dismissed him with a pro- 
found bow. 





Sitence 1n Scuoors.—I think it is a mistake to suppose 
that silence among a number of children in school, is con- 
|ducive to the improvement either of health or intellect. 
That the chest and lungs are benefitted by giving full play 
to the voice, I think will not be disputed ; and that a child is 
capable of more intense study, and abstraction in the din of 
a school room, than in partial silence, if I may be permitted 


|| the word,) is a fact, which I think any rational observation 


would establish. There is something cheering and cheerful 
in the noise of friendly voices about us—it is a restraint 


|| taken off the mind, and it will run the lighter for it —it pro- 


duces more excitement, and puts the intellect in a better 
frame for study. The obligation to silence, though it may 
give the master more ease, imposes a new moral duty upon 
the child, the sense of which must necessarily weaken his 
application. Let the boy speak aloud, if he pleases—that 
is to a certain pitch ; let his blood circulate ; let the natural 
secretions take place; and the physical effluvia be thrown 
off by a free exercise of the voice and limbs: but do not 
keep him dumb and motionless as a statue; his blood and 
his inteilect both in a state of stagnation, and his spirit be- 
low zero. Do not send him in quest of knowledge alone, 
but let him have cheerful companionship on his way ; for, 
|depend upon it, the man who expects too much, either in 
discipline or morals, from a boy, is not, in my opinion, ac- 
quainted with human nature. If an urchin titter at his 
own joke, or that of another —if he give him a jag of a pin, 
under the desk, imagine not that it will do him an injury, 
whatever phrenologists may say concerning the organ of 
destructiveness. It is an exercise to the mind, and he will 
return to his business with greater viger and effect. Chil- 








six years’ hard labor in public, on the highways. Ten days’ 
notice was given. The iaw was placarded on every street. 
The assurance was given that the penalty would be rigor- 


dren are not men, nor influenced by the same motives. They 
do not reflect, because their capacity for reflection is imper- 
fect : so is their reason: whereas their faculties for education 
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are in greater vigor in youth than in manhood. The gen- 
eral neglect of this distinction is, I am convinced, a stum- 
bling-block in the way of youthful instruction, though it 
characterizes all our modern systems. We should never 
forget that they are children ; nor should we bind them by a 
system, whose standard is taken from the maturity of human 
intellect. We may bend our reason to theirs, but we cannot 
elevate their capacity to our own. We may produce an ex- 
ternal appearance, sufficiently satisfactory to ourselves ; but 
in the meantime, it is probable the child may be growing in 
hypocrisy, and settling down into the habitual practice of a 
fictitious character. 

But another and more serious objection may be urged 
against the present strictness of scholastic discipline — which 
is, that it deprives the boy of a sense of free and independent 
agency. I speak this with limitations, for a master should 
be a monarch in his school, but by no means a tyrant ; and 
decidedly, the very worst species of tyranny is that which 
stretches the young mind upon the hed of too vigorous a dis- 
cipline—like the despot, who exacted from his subjects so 
many barrels of perspiration whenever there came a long 
and severe frost. Do not familiarize the mind, when young, 
to the toleration of slavery, lest it prove afterwards incapable 
of recognizing and relishing the principle of an honest and 
manly independence. I have known many children, en 
whom a rigor of discipline, affecting the mind only, (for cor- 
poreal punishment is now almost exploded,) impressed a 
degree of timidity, almost bordering on pusilanimity. Away 
then with the specious and long-winded arguments of a false 
and mistaken philosophy. A child will be a child, anda 


boy a boy, to the conclusion of the chapter.— Traits §c. of 


Trish Peasantry. 








Ancient Coins. — The editor of the Natchez Courier 


has seen a coin which was recently found in digging a well 
five miles west of Techulahoma, in Marshall county, Miss. 
The devices on both sides of the coin, are very distinct and 
exact, evidencing that its fabricators must have attained a 


high pitch in the arts. This piece of silver, for such it prov- 
ed to be, weighs 2d. 2s. 10 grs. The devices appear hiero- 


glyphical. The only appruach to figures apparent, is in 
the centre of ene side, where are three characters very 
much resembling the figures 619. They are preceded by 
what resembles a comma turned in the wrong directian. 


Several instances have occurred of the finding of similar 


coins in excavating in the northern parts of that State. 
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Cuartes Spracue.—There is an article in the last New 


York Mirror, highly commendatory of this gentleman as a 
poet, which contains some remarks on the nature and defini-) 


sequence of logic. 
divinior,’ not merely a knowledge of the rules of Kames 
and Blair —he must have a kindred feeling with the poet — 
















Such a critic must possess the ‘ mens 


he must be a poet, and not a cold calculating measurer and 
inspector of words and sentences.”’ 


Suppose we should apply these remarks, to the art of 
painting, which is a representation of images and ideas con- 
veyed to the mind through the medium of a picture, as poe- 
try is a representation of images, sentiments and emotions, 
through the medium of language. “It is nota question re- 
specting the qualities of coloring, the coherence of images, 
the fitness of objects, the general logical truth in a work of 
painting, as it was some half century ago among most crit- 
ics— but it is a question on the essence and peculiar life of 
the painting itself. The first of these questions, as we see 
it answered, for instance, in the criticisms of Reynolds and 
Burke, relates, strictly speaking, to the garment of a picture ; 
but the last, to its sow! and spiritual existence, by which 
alone can the body, in its movements and phases, be informed 
with significance and rational life.” What reader does not 
at once perceive, that these remarks, as applied to painting, 
are genuine nonsense? The remarks which follow this quo- 
tation from Carlyle, are more intelligible, and toa certain ex- 
tent, correct— but, as a whole, they are false in theory. It 
is as incorrect to say that true criticism would consider the 
ideas rather than the words in which they are clothed, in the 
examination of a poem, as that true criticism would consider 
the ideas rather than the painting, and the draughting, in 
the examination of a picture. No person would pretend to 
say that elegant words alone would constitute poetry — but 
it is as impossible to separate the soul of poetry from lan. 
guage, asto separate the soul of a picture from the colors by 
which it is represented ; and as the picture, other things being 
equal, is excellent in exact proportion, as the coloring and the 
draughting convey to the mind of the beholder a correct and 
vivid conception of the images or sentiments which the pic- 
ture is designed to convey ; sois a poem, other things being 
equal, excellent, in exact proportion as the language in 
which itis written conveys to the mind of the reader a correct 
and vivid conception of the images and sentiments which the 
poem is designed toconvey. A pvet of lofty genius, who is 
not the master of the art of poetry, is slovenly and inelegant 
in his composition, and deserves not to be called a poet — 
for the same reasons why we should refuse to call him a 
painter, who had not learned the art of handling the brush, 
though he had the most extraordinary talent or genius for 
acquiring the art. The painter is not the man who merely 
has a genius for painting, who has the ideas that would be 
beautiful if embodied in a picture — he is the man who has 
the genius connected with a practical knowledge of the art of 
painting; and the poet is not the man who merely has a 
genius for poetry, or who has the ideas which would be beau- 
tiful if embodied in poetical language —he is the man who 
has the genius connected with a practical knowledge of the 


llart of poetry—for the poet is an artist no less than the 


tion of poetry, which we consider entirely erroneous. With pee. fn a a ag 
Avpvson’s “Birps or America.” —This great work of||ford’s Illustrated Atlas of the United States, one of the most 


the writer’s commendation of Mr. Sprague, we fully concur— 
but we consider the writings of this very poet as a good in- 


stance to be brought against the theory of poetry, advanced 
in the beginning of the article, which commences thus — 


** Carlyle, in his Essay on German Literature, gives a clear 


sketch of the principles of German criticism. ‘It is not,’ 


says he, ‘a question concerning the qualities of diction, the| 


coherence of metaphors, the fitness of sentiments, the general 
logical truth, in a work of art, as it was some half century 
ago, among most critics; neither is it a question mainly of a 
psychological sort, to be answered by discovering and deline- 
ating the peculiar nature of the poet from his poetry, as is 
usual with the best of our own critics at present; but it is, 
not indeed exclusively, but inclusively of these two other 
questions, properly and ultimately, a question on the essence 
and peculiar life of the poetry itself. The first of these 
questions, as we see it answered, for instance, in the criticisms 
of Johnson and Kames, relates, strictly speaking, to the gar- 
ment of poetry ; the second, indeed to its body and material 
existence, a much higher point ; but only the last to its soul 
and spiritual existence, by which alone, can the body in its 
movements and phases he informed with significance and ra- 
tional life.’ This is true criticism. It gives the author his 


just deserts. It considers, rather the ideas, than the words| 
in which they are clothed ; it examines, more the correctness 










Mr. Audubon, on which he has been engaged for several 
years, is at length completed. We learn from the Medical 
Journal that the fourth or last volume. with additional 


| plates, and the fourth volume of “ Ornithological Biography, 


illustrated by 39 engravings on wood,” have been sent for 
the library of our General Court, for the Salem Atheneum, 
for the University, and for the Society of Natural History. 
Mr. A. states, “I had been obliged to introduce a number 
of species of birds into one and the same plate, but in a man- 
ner as seemed best to accord with the aifinities of the species. 
In August, 1836, the well known zovlogist, Thomas Nuttall, 
had arrived in Philadelphia from a journey over the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, accompanied by J. K. 
Townsend, M.D. Nuttall, in his zeal for the furtherance of 
science, and in the generosity of his noble nature, gave to me, 
of his ornithological treasures, all that was new, and inscribed 
in my journal all the observations which he had made rela- 
tive to the rare species which were unknown tome. ll this 
information I have published. I had access to the collection 
sent by Dr. Townsend, who was yet on the shores of the Co. 
lumbia. I havenow published such of the species as proved 
to benew. He returned next year, after four years absence, 
with a second ccllection, containing several rare and new 
birds, which I received only a few weeks before my plates 
were finished. He was extremely desirous that every thing 
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What was I todo? Publish them, to be sure, to the best of 
my power. Could the ‘Birds of America ’.be finished when 
new species were undescribed in my hands? All that was in 
my power has been accomplished. All Dr. T.’s species, and 
some received through other channels, have been published. 
To him I am indebted for the valuable notes which he has 
forwarded me.” J 

A letter from New York states that “thirty-five additional 
plates were required to finish the original plan of this most 
beautiful and most complete work on Ornithology which was 
ever proposed, the like to which will probably never be pub. 
lished. The score of subscribers here are glad to receive it 
and pay for it on delivery, without any scruples as to its 


|price.”* 


The Salem Advertiser says,—The work costs about 


'$1000 for 4 vols., and 4 vols. of plates, and is published in 


Edinburgh. Whole number of subscribers, 281. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, 177; United States, 91 ; —Massachu- 
setts, 22; New York, 21 ; Maryland, 8 ; Georgia, 7; Pennsyl- 
vania, 5; South Carolina, 5;— which gives America more 
than her share, according to the population of the two coun- 
tries. 

The largest number in any one town in Great Britain is 
Manchester, 28, except London, 31, to which account are 
placed many of the nobility, whose names belong as much 
to their country residences as to the town houses. But Lon- 
don, with its two millions of most wealthy people, is but lit. 
tle beyond Massachusetts, with her seven hundred thousand. 
Boston, with eightv thousand, has 15, or half as many as 
London ; Salem, 3, with fifteen thousand; Manchester, 29, 
with three hundred thousand. 

The Salem Athenzum owns a copy, presented by the fol- 
lowing individuals—the late Hon. N. Bowditch, Boston ; 
Messrs J. Ingersoll Bowditch, B. Pickman, Joseph Peabody, 
N. Silsbee, D. L. Pickman, D. A, White, S. C. Phillips, and 
Miss Burley. 





America Vespucci. — This lady, who claims a descent 
from the ancient voyager, who gave his name to a continent 
another had discovered, is on a visit to Washington, and has 
presented a petition to Congress for the privileges of an 
American citizen, and the grant of a township of land. The 
editors are all too gallant to oppose her claims, and as Con- 
gressmen are reported to be still more susceptible to female 
influence, we think her chance of success is pretty good, 
however little the conduct of her ancestor, in monopoli- 
zing the credit of another man’s labors, may entitle her 
to it. 

At a cabinet dinner given by the President, soon after her 
arrival at Washington,the Signorina received much attention. 
She was placed at table between the President and Mr. Web- 
ster, each of whom appeared anxions to outvie each other in 
their attentions to the beautiful stranger. She comes to this 
country under the care of the French minister, M. Pon- 


tois. 


A Haxpsome Present. —A splendid bound copy of Brad- 


costly and beautiful publications ever got up in this country, 
was yesterday sent on as a present to President Van Buren. 
A former copy of the work, prepared for the same purpose, 
was destroyed by the late storm at New York, while on its 
way, the building in which it was deposited being inundated. 
The publishers, Messrs. Weeks, Jordan & Co. have done 
well to replace it so expeditiously, as.all will allow, who un- 
derstand the many manipulations required to finish, in a 
style of first rate elegance, a volume of so great a size. 


Rewer or tHe Surrerers By Fire. — The receipts from 
the Oratorio of the Musical Institute, paid over for the benefit 
of the sufferers by the late fire, amounted to $401. A bene- 
fit from the National Theatre has produced $500 more. A 
considerable suin has also been raised by private contribu- 
tion. The case of a young man is related, who had just 
completed a new machine for manufacturing cordage, for 
which he had obtained a patent. He had expended his 
all, amounting to several hundred dollars, in constructing 
the machine, which was totally destroyed. 

The treasurer for receiving donations is Mr. Robert 
Keith, to whom the liberal will direct their favors. 





Tue Concerts of Mr. White at Lowell, we understand, 
have been very successful, and have given exquisite pleas- 


of opinion, the originality and brilliancy of thought, the beau- 
ty of sentiment, than the coherence of metaphor, or even the!|new or rare belonging to our Fauna, should be given to me.||ure to the lovers of sweet music there. 
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ecyiy OWN ONE.” 


A FAVORITE SCOTCH MELODY.-ARRANGED BY DAVID LEE. 
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own one! My 
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2.—My own one! my own one! 
When I woo’d with song and vow, 


Thou vert not so dear as now. 


Printing 1n Cuina.— Printing began in China, by means 
of stone plates, about the year 930, and, though no accurate 
account of the process has been given us, we hear that the 
plate was blackened, and the characters being sunk in the 
stone in low relief, the paper became black and the letters 
white, which is still the case with a much improved method 
of lithographic printing that the Chinese have long adopted. 
Stone plates were soon superseded by wooden ones, the let- 
ters and figures being worked in high relief, by cutting and 


filing down the wood all around them. The characters, ||s 


therefore, as with us, are black when printed, while the 
paper continues white. Movable types, made of burnt 
earth, were tried at least seven centuries ago, but terminated 
in a return to the old method. The Chinese paper is so 
fragile and transparent as to be printed only ona single side. 

Prive. —Two little boys were going along the street. One 
of them had a new fur cap, and being very proud of it, said 
to the other, “See what a nice fur cap I’ve got!” to which 
the other replied, “La! you needn't make so much fuss 
about it —the coon and the otter had that far afore you, and 
wasn’t half so proud of it.” Thus it is with human nature. 
We pride ourselves upon fine dwellings and rich clothing, 
but seldom reflect that the little busy bee builds a far more 
perfect house than we do, and the lily of the valley is clothed 
in more beautiful drapery than we can weave. How little 
is there upon earth to feed the pride of thoughtful man !— 
Cincinnati Chronicle. 


Irish Mexopres.—It has always been a subject of some 
mortification to me, that my songs, as they are set, give such 
a very imperfect notion of the manner in which I wish them 
to be performed, and that the most of that peculiarity of cha- 
racter, which, I believe, they possess as I sing them myself, is 
lost in the process they must undergo for publication ; but the 
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own one! Whom I have loved so well, Withthy ra-ven hair and 


Oh, what is this cold world to us, ’Mid such a fate as ours? A shad -ow o’er love’s 
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I loved thee then that others praised |3-—My own one! my own one! 
The charms which I had won; 


Tho’ thy beauty woke my spirits pride,|| But now, when they forget to gaze, | 
°Tis for thyself alone. 


truth is, that, not being sufficiently practised in the rules of 


composition to rely upon the accuracy of my own harmonic 
arrangements, I am obliged to submit my rude sketches to the 
eyes of a professor before they can encounter the criticisms 
of the musical world ; and, as it but too often happens that 
they are indebted for their originality to the violation of some 
established law, the hand that corrects their errors is almost 
sure to destroy their character, and the few little flowers they 
may boast of are generally pulled away with the weeds. In 
singing them myself, however, I pay no such deference to crit- 
icism, but usually give both air and harmony, according to 
my own first conception of them, with all their original faults, 
but at the same time, all their original freshness. — T. Moore. 

Can the wife ever ask counsel again of the husband of 
her choice, after she has detected him in the first falsehood ? 
Can the husband ever look again with perfect satisfaction 
upon the countenance of his wife, after the first falsehood 
has polluted her lips? Alas! no; a barrier has been broken 
down, and the waves of sin and sorrow roll in upon their 
paradise of domestic enjoyment. 

Tue barbarities and desperate outrages of the so-called 
Christian race, throughout every region of the world, and 
upon every people that they have been able to subdue, are 
not to be paralleled by those of any other race, however 
fierce, and however taught, and however reckless of mercy 
and of shame, in any age of the earth.— Howitt’s Coloniza- 
tion and Christianity. 

“Tue Sarvration,” says a French writer, “is the touch- 
stone of good breeding. According to circumstances, it 


should be respectful, cordial, civil, affectionate, or familiar :—||s 


an inclination of the head, a gesture with the hand, the 
touching or doffing of the hat.” 


Though thy beauty may decay, 
Still the flowery fetters round my heart || But thou wilt still be fair and dear, 


Can ne’er be torn away. 
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|Thine eye may lose its look of light, 
Less here the world may see 


My own one, unto me. 








Women should be acquainted that no beauty has any 


charms but the inward one of the mind, and that a graceful- 


ness in the manners is much more engaging than that of 
their persons ; that meekness and modesty are the true and 
lasting ornaments ; for she that has these, is qualified as she 
ought to be for the management of a family, for the educat- 
ing her children, for an affection for her husband, and sub- 
mitting to a prudent way of living. These only are the 
charms that render wives amiable, and give them the best 
title to our respect. — Epictetus. 


Tue Cuinese are the most patient artisans in the world ; 
their carving of ivory is celebrated for its elaborate minute- 
ness, and for the low price at which it is sold. With wonder- 
ful patience and ingenuity, a Chinese will cut from a solid 
ball of ivory, twenty-three concentric spheres, each richly 
ornamented with a different design! 

Aprev.—In using this expression, which habit has ren- 
dered trivial, few persons recollect its real origin and mean- 
ing, and that in pronouncing it they recommend their friend 
a Dieu—to the protection of God. 

Ir is estimated that the money paid the packets for the 
transportation of letters between England and America, 
amounts to $50,000 annually. 

Ir is impossible to make people understand their igno- 
rance, for it requires knowledge to perceive it; and, there- 
fore, he that can perceive it hath it not. 
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